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COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 


At Brookline is a vast reservoir, having 
an area of nearly twenty-three acres. At 
the eastern extremity of this reservoir is a 
beautiful gate-house of granite. Three 
iron pipes, each three feet in diameter, lead 
from the chambers in the gate-house and 
connect with the main pipes leading into 
the city. Of the latter there are two, one 
of thirty-six, and the other of thirty inches 
interior diameter. Provision is made for 
the introduétion of a third, should a larger 
supply of water ever become necessary.— 
The water pipes come into Boston through 
Brookline and Roxbury, over the Tremont 
road.—[ Pictorial Scrap Book. 


Moral Gales. 
































ORIGINAL. 


CLARA DOVE. 
( Continued.) 


Miss Garland commenced at once upon 
her task, to check the faults, and mould 
the mind, of her friend’s daughter. The 
morning rose, bright and beautiful, upon 
Clara’s sleepy eyes, as the bell sounded 
that roused the inmates of Merry Glade. 
Whilst dressing, Ruse passed gently 
through the room; Clara said, “ Good 
morning,”—the former, smiling, returned 
the compliment, but moved to the door, 
and passed out, without once raising her 
head. Clara wondered, being unaware, or 
forgetting that one of the rules of the 
sleeping apartments was, that the young 
lady who inhabited the inner room, should, 
from motives of delicacy, always pass 
through without raising her head. When 
all were assembled at morning prayer, it 
struck our little heroine, that the large, 
bright eyes of the dignified preceptress, 
were frequently fastened upon the lower 
portion of her dress. Clara was very ob- 
serving for a child, and at the first oppor- 
tunity, she cast her own in the same: di- 
rection, when a row of glistening pins 
shone in the morning sun; she had acci- 
dentally torn a tuck, or it had become rip- 




















\ ped, and she had resorted to this easy, un- 
| tidy method of reinstating it. Not having 
pinned it exactly upon an equality with 
the others, her under skirt necessarily was 
visible in that region. 

When praver and breakfast were both 
ended, Miss Garland said, ‘ Take a little 
turn with me in the garden, Clara my love, 
I will show you my pets, my floral pets.” 
Clara expected a severe scold for her unti- 
diness, and thought the lady took her off 
for the purpose. 
when in the garden they talked about her 
mother, her dear absent mother, and Miss 
Garland told some interesting little anec- 
dotes of their youthful days, that so grati- 
fied the child, she started, and was sorry 
when the school-bell interrupted the con- 
fidential chat. ‘ By the bye, my love,” 
said her teacher, “‘ before you come to the 
school-room, run up stairs and change your 
dress, I do not like the one you have on.” 
In a moment Clara was in her room; ina 
few more she had exchanged the blue spot- 
ted muslin, for a very neat pink gingham, 
and took especial care to see that the skirt 
was in perfect order; but she had been so 
little accustomed to overlook attentively 
every portion of her costume, it escaped 
her observation, that the said pink ging- 
ham was minus two hooks and eyes in the 
centre of the back. So long as she pre- 
sented her face to the company, she ap- 
peared a very neatly dressed little girl, but 
woe betide the fastidious gazer, upon whom 
she should turn her back. Of course this 
opportunity presented, for Clara was called 
up for examination, in the course of the 
morning. When she rose, a smile was 
upon the countenances of some of the 
younger pupils, but a good-natured com- 
panion followed Clara, and pleasantly said, 
** Allow me, Miss Dove, to fasten your 
dress.”” This was a more difficult matter 
than she had anticipated, for she found the 
means of fastening were not there ; it was 
a thin material, and somewhat tight, and 
in vain did the neat little pincushion she 
took from her pocket furnish the means to 
make all tidy; the pins were small, and 
gave way as quickly as inserted; in des- 
pair she looked at her governess: for in- 





She was much mistaken, | 











struction, who with rather a severe, but 
certainly not a cross countenance, said,— 
* You will have to try another change of 
costume, my dear Clara. Iam sure you 
have plenty of dresses ; go to your room, 
and when you hear the bell ring, we shall 
be ready for you to take your place in the 
class.” 

Clara left the school-room this time with 
feelings of considerable mortification. She 
was puzzled at the system pursued by Miss 
Garland; she had not been scolded, and 
yet she experienced much mortification. — 
Somewhat sullenly she tumbled over in 
succession, the numerous dresses her trunks 
contained. Her kind mother had indulg- 
ed her in some very pretty new ones, but 
these were unsuited to the school-room, 
and the defects in the others were occasion- 
ed by her own hastiness, and want of 
judgement in the putting on, for they had 
all been properly repaired before leaving 
home. At length a neat white cambric, 
entirely new, was selected, and she put it 
on accordingly, turning herself this way, 
and that way, before the ample mirror, with 
much complacency, feeling assured that no 


fault could now be possibly found, but bes- 


towing a passing sigh to the trouble it 
would cost her to keep pace with her gov- 
erness’ ideas of neatness. 

Never having accustomed herself to a 
thorough examination, she was not at all 
aware that in overlooking her trunks, her 
hair had become disarranged; she shook 
her head, and tucked it behind her ears, 
and was ready to descend at the first sound 
of the bell; nor did she linger on the way 
to tie a rebel shoe-string, which in her ra- 
pid flight down stairs, dangled gracefully 
by the side of her foot. She took her seat 
where Miss Garland dictated, and while a 
silence very imposing rested throughout 
the room, obeyed the pantomimic instruc- 
tion of her next room-mate, and tied her 
shoe string. Clara saw that the eyes of 
the young ladies were generally wandering 
in the direction of her head, and witha 
quick instinctive feeling of shame, she 
timidly cast hers upon her companions by 
turns, and saw that each one presented a 
very neat, becoming style of head-dress, 











just as her fancy dictated; that one wore 
hers in glossy curls, extending below the 
waist, because nature had made her hair to 
curl, that another had banded hers across 
the forehead, and putit up behind in plaits, 
others, smaller girls, wore theirs in long 
plaits, tied with brown ribbon, and one or 
two had their hair cropped short, but very 
neatly banded and brushed in the front.— 
Clara was glad when recess was announc- 
ed, and gliding up stairs, she entered her 
own apartment, and there making good 
use of her brushes and combs, contrived to 
give ber head quite a respectable appear- 
ance. When again in the school-room 
Miss Garland noticed the change, and was 
glad. She saw that the influence of the 
general order of her establishment was si- 
lently at work, and to make it lasting, she 
forbore these long lectures and severe re- 
primands so distasteful to the young. No 
course could be more judicious than the 
one she pursued. At the same time that 
she inculeated upon her pupils the neces- 
sity of perfect neatness, and even taste in 
dress, she drew the line of distinction be- 
tween that, and an undue fondness for it. 
She advised her young people to set apart 
so much time for the adornment of their 
persons, and never to exceed it, and above 
all, charged them, to let that time be very 
short, compared with what they should 
bestow upon their devotions, and as her 
own piety shone brightly and beautifully 
before them, whilst her person was the 
perfection of neatness and good taste, they 
needed no other argument, so true is it, 
that example must ever follow precept. I 
have seen teachers very slovenly in their 
own apparel, severely reprimand a pupil 
for untidiness, and even decree a punish- 
ment, such as a long lesson, &c., while 
the angry culprit would receive no lasting 
good, but indulge in invectives against the 
teacher. (To be continued.) Ex11e. 
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ORIGINAL. 


RAMBLINGS .—NO. IV. 


BY ‘AUNT FANNY.” 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 


The public services of the American 
Board commenced at Uticu, N. Y., on 
Tuesday evening, Sept. 11, when Dr. 
Adams of Boston preached the annual ser- 
mon. I was told it was a very admirable 
production, breathing the most elevated 
spirit of Christian love. I did not hear it, 
but Dr. Kirk afterwards paid ita very 
beautiful compliment by saying, *‘ It struck 
the key-note which attuned the services of 
the week.” One objection was, however, 
universally made, that it was too long.— 
Why will not those who address crowded 
audiences, learn that the choicest speci- 
mens of fine writing or fine speaking ceases 
to interest after a given point is reached? 
Our souls dwell in bodies, and those bo- 
dies, when closely packed, and compelled 
to inhale a heated and impure atmosphere, 
will become so exhausted after a two hours 
confinement, as to fail to convey any cor- 
rect impression to the more spiritual na- 
ture. There is no avoiding it, and the 
speaker who acts upon a contrary suppo- 
sition, must not complain if those who were 
delighted and deeply impressed by his elo- 
quence, at last come away with only one 
feeling of utter weariness—a feeling which 
recurs whenever the exercise is mentioned 
afterwards. 

The prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
morning was conducted by Dr. Hawes, and. 
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was exccedingly@nteresting to me. There 
were a number of addresses made, and 
prayers offered, all breathing a spirit of 
love to the Savior, and of consecration to 
the great work of saving souls. To me, 
unaccustomed to large gatherings, there 
was something very impressive in the mere | 
fact, that thousands had come together 
animated by one spirit, and were unitedly 
pouring out their souls best affections and 
strongest desires for one common object, 
and that such a noble and lofty one. It 
was the rising up of a great cloud of in- 
cense before the throne of the Almighty ; 
and though undoubtedly there were many 
present whose hearts -were worldly, and 
whose sympathies were narrow and con- 
tracted, we cannot but believe, that those 
of the great mass were warm with pure 
devotion, and elevated by true Christian 
faith ; and that they were sending upward 
acceptable worship to the God of hosts. No 
Christian heart, it seems to me, could have 
been present in that great congregation, 
without beating with a warmer love, and 
catching something of that higher life 
which makes self-sacrifice easy and desira~ 
ble. How mean does it seem to live for 
self, for the petty interests of the present, 
when we look out upon a world with all 
its millions of human beings, each one sus- 
ceptible like ourselves of joy and suffer- 
ing, of hope and fear, of love and hatred, 
and of that life eternal which Jesus came to 
bring tojust such souls ; nay more when 
we extend our outlook upon God's great 
universe, and remember that we form a 
part of that stupendous whole, and are 
living, or should be, to promote its highest 
interest? Onto such high ground were 
we taken, during the services of the week : 
and it could not but doa soul good to in- 
hale such an atmosphere; to be expanded 
and strengthened by that bracing mountain 
air; and to catch, if but for a moment, a 
glimpse of its trae position and relation- 
ships. 

In the evening, there was a great crowd 
present; the large church capable of ac- 
commodating three thousand, was filled to 
overflowing, and large numbers of men and 
women stood during the whole service in 
the crowded aisies. It was a very sultry 
night, and the air was suffocating, or rather 
the want of it. President Frelinghysen 
made the opening address, which was a 
clear and vigorous presentation of the 
truth, that doing good with no hope of 
earthly reward, was the characteristic fea- 
ture of Christianity. ‘This stirred all that 
was noblest in our nature ; appealed to all 
that was highest, and thereforeGodhad giv- 
en to us the work of converting the na- 
tions ; that it might elevate us above all 
petty entanglements, and expand our whole 





being into a sympathy with his glorious 
being. ‘*Heaven is made of love, he 
said; “bring but this love to earth, and 
there will be ull around us such a heaven 
as we shall be loath to leave.” 

Dr. Parker next spoke on the duty of the 
rich giving in proportion to their wealth. 
‘The contributions of the poor, he said, 
were much larger in proportion to their in- 
come, than those of the wealthiest mem- 
bers of dur churches, which ought not to 
be. 

Dr. Le Forest made the next speech.— 
He is a returned missionary, and spoke of 
Turkey and Mohammedanism, and of 
Christianity as the only remedy for the po- 
litical and moral degradation of that whole 
empire. 

Dr. Kirk closed. His address was in 
his own peculiar, fervid strain, containing 
glowing appeals to the hearts of his hear- 
ers for higher personal spirituality, deeper 
love to men, and fuller and truer consecra- 
tion of all they have and are to Jesus. 

These addresses were interspersed with 
singing by the whole congregation; and 
what a torrent of sound poured forth from 
those myriad voices! It was indeed * like 
the noise of many waters.” I have no 
cultivated taste for music; but I never 
heard singing which affected me like this. 

Such words as the following, set to Old 
Hundred, and poured forth from those 
thousands of hearts and voices, seemed a 
foretaste of the celestial harmony which 
shall go up from every redeemed soul on 
the heavenly plains :— 

* Praise God, from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 

Praise Him above, ye angelic host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 
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suppose that angels above were indeed 
blending their songs in glad unison with 
those going up from that vast assembly. 

I regretted that 1 was unable to attend 
the services on Thursday, but the fatigue 
of the day previous rendered it impossible. 
I was present at the closing services on 
Friday morning. There was a very ani- 
mated discussion concerning the Tamil 
schools, and the changes proposed to be 
made inthem. Mr. Treat made the clos- 
ing address, which was very sweet and 
touching. How fully did my”* heart res- 
pond to the sentiments of gratitude he ex-. 
pressed toward those who had welcomed 
us as strangers, and from whom we parted 
as friends. Many eyes moistened, as he 
referred to the certainty that we should 
not all meet on earth, and spoke of the 
great meeting before usin the world of 
Spirits. 

And as we parted; those who had wor- 
shipped together so fervently, and in such 
sweet unity of spirit, went, each his sepa- 
rate way, into the great world of active 
life ; but each bearing, it is to be hoped, a 
new impulse toward a high and holy Chris- 
tian course. They will never assemble 
again on earth; but must we not hope 
there will be many joyful reunions in heav- 
en, of souls redeemed in consequence of 
that week’s intercourse? Surely many 
must go forth from them to labor more 
zealously, to pray more fervently, and to 
accomplish more effectually the great ob- 
ject of the Christian life. 
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ORIGINAL. 


WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—28. 
BRIGADIER GENERALS. 


Orno H. WiuraMs, was early taken 
a prisoner in the surrender of Fort Wash- 
ington, and was afterwards exchanged for 
Major Ackland, and joined Gates, when he 
took command of the Southern army. He 
fought bravely at Camden, but he exhibit- 
ed his greatest qualities as adjutant gene- 
ral to Greene. Especially as commander 
of the rear guard, in the famous retreat of 
the latter, his genius shone with great lus- 
tre. Side by side with his fearless com- 
mander, he tormed one of his chief props, 
and for self-denial, firmness, constancy, and 
courage, he stands unsurpassed, and in the 
last great battle at Eutaw, led on those 
matchless Marylanders in their terrible 
charge with the bayonet, with a skill wor- 
thy of himself. Hg possessed an almost 
faultless form, and presented a very strik- 
ing appearance in the battle-field. Cool 
and steady in the conflict, gentlemanly and 
affable in society, he was at once a gentle- 
man and a soldier. 








Ernan Aen has acquired a promi- 
nence in our Revolutionary struggle, not 
so much for the service he rendered, as for 
the sufferings he endured. His successful 
surprise of ‘ficonderoga filled the country 
with his praises. ‘The surprise was com- 
plete, and this strong-hold tell without the 
loss of a single life. It was boldly plan- 
ned, and boldly carried out; and Allen 
was looked upon as one of the chief men 
in the approaching struggle. But his bril- 
liant career soon terminated. Joined to 
the army of Montgomery, Allen suffered 
himself to be captured. He was imme- 
diately put in heavy irons, and treated 
with the greatest cruelty. After being tos- 
sed about from ship to ship, he was at last 
sent to England, and lodged in Pendennis 
Castle, near Falmouth. In his vest and 
breeches of ‘*sagathy,” short jacket of 
deerskin, plain short worsted stockings, 
and red worsted cap, he must have present- 
ed a strange appearance to the English, 
and excited their curiosity greatly. While 
here, proposals were made to him to join 
the British cause, backed by offers of a 
large tract of land in the United States.— 
To these Allen replied, ** that promises of 
land in the United States reminded him of 
Satan’s offer to Jesus Christ, of all the 
kingdoms of the world, if he would fall 
down and worship him;” ‘ when,” said 
he, ** at the same time the poor devil had 
not one foot of land upon theearth.” He 
was finally shipped to this country, and af- 
ter undergoing the severest trials from the 
brutality of his capturs, was eventually ex- 
changed in 1778, and set at liberty. He 
was promoted to Brigadier General in his 





and it required no vivid imagination to 


native State, but performed no military 


service. He lived but a few years after 
peace was proclaimed. 

Ofthe noble Hucer, gallant Srrvens, 
and SumNER, of SerH PoMERoy the pa- 
triot, of the intrepid MaxweLt, TEN 
Broeck, LEARNED; of Ervinc, ARM- 
STRONG, PatrrEeRson, GRANT, Grey, But- 
LER, Eaton, Lawson, Freeman, Dick- 
ENSON, DEARBORNE, Kvusciosko, PutLas- 
KI, McIntosH, Huntinaron, Waps- 
WORTH, the ill-fated Nasu, and a host of 
others, it would take volumes to speak as 
they deserve. They were brave men, all, 
and deserved, and received the thanks of 
their country. EstELLeE. 
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ORIGINAL. 
AUTUMN LEAVES ; 
Or Money, versus Heart. 


Two school-girls were walking together 
homeward, one bright October afteraoon. 
They were of the same age and height, and 
had both seen fourteen summers: but here 
the resemblance ceased. One had a slight 
form, and a face of regular beauty, but 
there was alangour in her eye, which show- 
ed that the elasticity which health and 
youth give, was sadly wanting, whatever 
else the young girl might possess. Not so 
in the face of her companion, which glow- 
ed with exercise, and in whose light, 
springing step, you might read of perfect 
health, while the very tones of her voice 
seemed inspiriting, as she talked to her 
companion, and in earnest tones seemed to 
be trying to persuade her to join ina plan 
which she had proposed. 

“It is not far from your house, and I 
will gather all the leaves, if you will onlp 
go. ‘Then we can go to school an hour be- 
fore the time, and have them all arranged 
before Miss Bartlett comes,’’ were her 
words as she came to the path where she 
must leave her companion. 

**I should like to oblige you; but real- 
ly, Annie, it does not seem worth while,” 
replied the other. ‘‘ If we could buy Miss 
Bartlett some handsome present upon her 
birth-day, and leave that upon her desk, 
I should enjoy it: for that would seem 
like giving her something worth accepting. 
Bat as for leaves, such as one can pluck 
any day! it really seems to me a little ab- 
surd.” Julia Somers thought of the ele- 
gant and expensive birth-day gifts she was 
accustomed to receive, and laughed in scorn 
at poor Annie’s simple, heart-felt offering 
to her teacher; while she inwardly resolv- 
ed-to purchase a ring as a birth-day gift, 
which she was sure Miss Bartlett must 
value. 

Wounded pride, and a strong feeling of 
disappointment, prevented Annie Reid for 
a few moments from making any answer to 
her school-mate’s raillery. She struggled 
bravely to keep back tears which seemed 
as if they must have way, but conquered 
them, and controlled her voice sufficiently 
to say: 

**{ should love dearly to give Miss 
Bartlett a valuable gift, if I could afford 
it, as you can; but | thought any token of 
affection and remembrance from her scho- 
lars would be valuable to her.” 

** Oh, of course she would thank you,” 
replied Julia. ‘* But besides all the trou- 
ble of gathering and arranging the leaves, 
I should be afraid, all the while, she would 
laugh in her sleeve at the idea of such a 
birth-day gift. 1 think I shall give her 
something she will value for itse/f, and 
will know must have been expensive.” 

‘Is this then the end of all my happy 
thoughts in planning a pleasant surprise 
for my teacher?’ thuught Annie, as she 
slowly and sadly walked homeward, after 
parting with Julia, and, this time, as she 
was all alone, with no one to see her but 
He who formed her for love and happiness, 
some bright tears fell upon the withered 
leaves at her feet. Ah, Annie! if your 
teacher could see you now, with all the 
warm, gushing affection welling up within 
your heart for her, she would value each 
one of those tears more than if by magic 
you could change them to diamonds set in 
purest gold. ‘There was no kind voice to 
whisper this to the young girl’s heart, and 
no kind fairy to change the tears to preci- 
ous gems, but there was a thought whis- 

pered by her guardian angel, which chased 
away every trace of sorrow, and brought 








back the old happy look. 


** Miss Bartlett knows that we are poor,” 
she thought, ** and that I cannot ‘afford ra 
buy anything for her; and, if Ido anythin 
to show her my love, she will value it; for 
I remember hearing her say once that it 
was the giver, and not the gift which she 
prized, and I remember that she showed 
me a blue violet, that she had pressed and 
placed between the leaves of her Bible, op- 
posite a beautiful picture of Christ, and she 
told me that she prized that little flower 
because a Sunday-school scholar, a little 
child who was now in heaven, had given 
it to her, and that she should keep it as 
long as she lived.” 

These were the thoughts which had 
driven from Annie’s mind all unpleasant 
feeling, before she entered the room of 
their low-roofed dwelling, where her moth- 
er sat busily at work. Whata blessing it 
is to have a good mother! one who can 
sympathize in her child’s hopes and fears 
and knows how to guide aright the soul 
committed to her! Such a mother had 
Annie Reid, and when the conversation 
between the school-mates had been repeat- 
ed to her, she said: 

“Julia is mistaken in supposing that 
whatever costs the most money is the most 
acceptable gift to all. She has been edu- 
cated to consider money the most important 
thing in the world, and there are a great 
many people who thifk so too. But do 
not be sad on that account, Annie dear 
for all the noblest and the best,value a good 
heart more than a full purse, and your 
teacher is one of these.” ‘hen kissing her 
child tenderly, she added in a low tone: 
““I would not exchange my own warm- 
hearted Annie for all the jewels and houses 
and lands that money could buy, and I 
would not change places with Julia Somers, 
with her views of life, for all this world 
could offer. i 
Annie Reid woke bright and early the 
next morning, and before most of the peo- 
dle in the town of B. had breakfasted, she 
might have been seen walking rapidly to- 
wards the littlé school-house, with her 
arms full of treasures, not of gold or silver, 
but of brilliant and beautiful branches of 
forest leaves. She had obtained the key 
of the school-room from the neighbors, and 
quietly she opened the door where she had 
usually seen so many races, and heard so 
many voices. She ertered the deserted 
room, and looked around upon the empty 
seats. The rays of the early morning sun 
were streaming into the windows, and 
lighted up a beautiful engraving of * Christ 
blessing little children,” that hung upon 
the wall opposite the desks of the scholars. 
This picture had been given to their teach- 
er, but she had preferred to place it where 
the eyes of her pupils could daily rest upon 
it, to hanging it in her own room. There 
were two other pictures in the room, one 
was a landscape, painted by Miss Bartlett, 
and representing her own dear mountain 
home ; another was an engraving of the 
** Voyage of Life.” It was the work ot a 
busy hour for Annie to form wreaths of the 
brilliant leaves she had brought, around 
those pictures ; and then the crimson, and 
purple, and gold of the maple leaves, ar- 
ranged with a tasteful eye and hand, re- 
warded all her pains. Having accomplish- 
ed this, Annie arranged several branches 
of the leaves in a large vase which stood 
upon her teacher’s desk, and had, all sum- 
mer long, been filled with flowers, but now 
that flowers were ‘in their graves,” had 
for sometime beea empty. Then, before 
leaving, she slipped a note to her teacher 
among the leaves where it would catch her 
eye. The note only expressed love and 
gratitude, and a wish that “her life might 
ve as bright as the beautiful hues of the 
forest on this, her birth-day.” 

When Miss Bartiett entered her school- 
room at an early hour, before the scholars 
had assembled, she looked around in sur- 
prise and delight; and, for a moment 
seemed to be transported many years back 
to the home of her childhood among the 
hills. : It seemed to her as if a kind fairy, 
knowing how much she loved autumn 
leaves, had prepared this surprise for her: 
but, spying the note among the leaves, she 
soon learned that no fairy’s, but a mortal’s 
hand had been there busy for her happi- 
ness. “‘ How kind and thoughtful in the 
dear child!” she thought, then, with a pure 
unalloyed thrill. of happiness, she took 
pen and wrote :— 

‘“* My own dear Annie. You have given 
me great pleasure, and have showed me 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





sour affection in a’ way that none but a 
tind and loving heart would ever have 
thought of. When I was a child, in my 
own home, I used to gather there beautiful 
autumn leaves for my dear mother, and 
make wreaths to adorn her pictures, and 
gil her vases, a8 you have done mine, this 
day ; so that the happiest recollections of 
my life are associated with these bright 
hues of autumn. You have carried me 
pack in memory to those happy days, and 
have showed me that, though my home 
has changed, and my parents are dead, God 
has made the world as beautiful this sea- 
gon, a8 ever before, and hearts love me 
now, though those hearts are cold. 

I have received many valuable gifts, dear 
Annie, from friends in former years, but 
no proof of love more beautiful or valued 
than what you have given me this day.” 

When Miss Bartlett had finished the 
note, and, as she was placing it in Annie’s 
desk, she saw, what before had escaped 
her notice, a small box, and a note which 
she opened, and found to be from Julia, 
asking her to accept the ring which accom- 
panied it. In the box was a very valuable 
ring, which, doubtless would have de- 
lighted many a lady who loves jewelry.— 
“What a pity she should have given me 
this!’ was Miss Bartlett’s thought. “I 
never wear rings, and shall not know what 
todo with it. It will not do to returnit ; 
but I am really sorry Julia should have se- 
lected such a gift.” Could Julia have 
looked into her teacher’s heart, and read 
her thoughts, at this moment, she would 
have learned this lesson, that money does 
not always make a gift valuable. 

When Annie read the loving words from 
her teacher, and found how much happi- 
ness her simple act of love had given, she 
recalled her mother’s words, that “a loving 
heart is of more value than gold or gems.” 

M. W. D. 











Religion. 


ORIGINAL. 


SORROW’S INFLUENCE. 


A young lady sat by the open window 
ofher room, at twilight, in early autumn, 
and as she glanced at nature’s fading robe, 
the pale, withering flowers, and heard the 
birds sing their sad, parting songs, she felt 
astrong sympathy with it all,—sympathy 
understood only by those who have seen 
their hopes decay like the autumn leaf, and 
the songs they have loved made pensive by 
the remembrance of those who had once 
sung them, But the sweet cadence of which 
they have long since ceased to breathe for 
mortalears. With her head bent upon her 
hand, she sat in thoughtful mood, with a 
package of letters upon the table before her 
and one in her hand, the perusal of which 
had evidently deepened the shades of sad- 
ness upon her countenance, and awakened 
that strange, indefinable yearning which 
words never make known, and earth never 
satisfies. Such an hour, under ordinary 
circumstances, is ever calculated to give 
the reflective, imaginative mind a feeling, 
notexactly of melancholy, for it is not as- 
sociated with morbid gloom; but rather of 
pensive longing, of earnest aspiration for 
something that cannot be found except it 
be wafted on unseen wings from a purer 
dime, to the soul’s deep caverns, where 
are avenues whence earthly breezes, be they 
hever so soft, can scarcely enter, or if en- 
tering, are far too feeble for the spirits ne- 
tessity. Something of this never-to-be- 
expressed emotion doubtless influenced 
Agnes, but the circumstances of her life, 
and the things which surrounded her were 
such as had an unavoidable tendency to 
produce saddened thought, for they recal- 
led more than one whom she had loved and 
lost, and brought with them that painful 
desolation that can be conceived by none, 
‘xcept by those who have once fondly 
tinged with the dearly loved, which death 
tould not spare to them. 
She had had a mother,a guide and 
‘unsellor indeed, and one whose superior 
lalents qualified her to counsel many others, 
uta few short weeks of relentless disease 
osed those beaming eyes forever, and left 
“gues a motherless child, at an age when 
1@much needed a mother’s guiding hand, 
Md moulding influence. She had a sister, 

eral years her senior, one which her lov- 

g heart turned to with peculiar fondness, 

one who would fulfil the double relation 
‘sisterly companionship and parental ad- 


































vising, but the same disease that deprived | 


hcr of a mother’s love and care, also de- 
piived her of this sister’s care and counsel. 


One only brother she had left, and their | 


father’s professional duties calling him from 
them so often, he placed them together at 
a boarding school, where they were de- 
pendent upon each other for their princi- 
pal joy, though sharing perhaps more large- 
ly than usual the sympathy and regard of 
others, from their peculiar lonely position, 
and their uncommon amiableness of cha- 
racter. 

In process of time the brother of Agnes 
entered college, while she remained to pur- 
sue her studies at the same place. Fre- 
quent and loving letters passed between 
them, filled with playful expressions, kind 
inquiries, and a thousand nameless things 
which uninterested parties could not of 
course appreciate. Near the close of his 
freshman year, a violent disease was some- 
what prevalent among the students, and he 
felt the symptoms incident to it, though 
not to an alarming extent, it was thought, 
yet so much so, it was thought best to 
summon his father, who went immediately, 
and at once recognized the disease that had 
taken from him the rest of the family, 
making his own home a desolate and for- 
saken place. He wrote to his daughter, 
who yet wore the weeds of mourning for 
the departed, saying, ‘‘ I watch by the sick, 
and I fear dying couch of your brother, and 
I wish you to hasten to my side.” She 
obeyed, and for weeks watched “ mourn- 
fully and tenderly” by her brother’s side, 
now ministering to his wants with gentle 
patience, and anon comforting her father 
with whispered words of faith and hope, 
till at length she saw Death claim his vic- 
tim, and hush the music of another voice 
for her; yet at this moment of sad be- 
reavement, she turned to a friend with a 
smile of holy resignation, and said, ‘‘ What 
a blessed thing it is to have a hope in Je- 
sus at such a time.” She followed him to 
the grave, returned again to her studies 
emphatically alone, pursued them appa- 
rently as before, but shunned the merry 
circle; sought retirement; lived in her 
closet, and with a chastened spirit, subdu- 
ed and mellowed by sorrow’s influence, she 
felt loftier, because more heavenly aspira- 
tions, than ever before. 

It was an hour when these things were 
reviewed,—when the letters of her brother 
had been reperused, and a vivid recollec- 
tion of the past had come before her, that 
we find her in the attitude of our first in- 
troduction. Before her upon canvass were 
the lineaments of those features once ra- 
diant with smiles for her, and the feeling of 
untold loneliness occasioned by the sight, 
made the tear tremble in her eye, and her 
heart feel that like the falling leaves around 
her, so too were her hopes blighted and 
fallen ; yet still she said within herself, 

“JT would not be a leaf to die, 
Without recording sorrow’s sigh.” 

Trial had refined and purified her spirit, 
elevated and spiritualized her mind, so that 
she mingled with society with a subdued 
expression of countenance, yet sereneBy 
cheerful. 

Some accused her of settled gloom, but 
such understood not the language of such 
a heart, appreciated not the power of the 
upward tendency inevitably consequent 
upon sanctified grief; or the strength of 
that unseen attraction that drew her from 
earth’s sparkling fountains of pleasure, to 
a more satisfying stream. O sacred sor- 
rows of the heart! it is heavenly consola- 
tion alone that can meet them, the sympa- 
thy of Christ’s infinite heart that can alone 
mitigate them. 

Thus Agnes felt, musing upon life’s 
troubled dream; yet with this consolation 
she went on, performing life’s duties with 
a firm and trusting spirit, joyful in the 
hope that sorrow had opened unto her 
vision a brighter land, ‘** where sighing 
should flee away.” She looked above, and 
welcomed all as loving discipline from a 
Father’s hand, that was not only calculat- 
ed to fit her for the skies, but also to bear 
patiently and cheerfully life’s wearisome 
burdens. 

There is such a thing as being “‘ sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing,” and there is 
such a thing too, as indulging sorrow to 
no advantage, but rather cherishing a selfish 
moroseness, in direct opposition to the Bi- 
ble plan of sorrow’s influence, that “‘work- 
eth repentance not to be repented of.”— 
There are sorrows which the world knows 


| eye alone sees. 
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not of, griefs which the individual heart 
alone struggle with, and the Omniscient 
These will have their in- 
fluence upon the character, however strong 


; May be the effurt to conceal or stifle them, 
| but it should be a heaven purifying, heav- 





| en preparing influence, distilling silently, 


like the gentle dew upon the languid 

graces of the spirit, reviving and maturing 

them for immortal beauty and brightness 

above. J. 
Granby, Mass. 





THE RESURRECTION. 

Against the resurrection itself there is 
no presumption, and in favor of it a strong 
one, from analogy. Many works of God 
naturally, and strongly, dispose the mind 
to admit the doctrine without hesitation. 
In this climate almost the whole vegetable 
world dies annually under the chilling in- 
fluence of winter. At the return of spring 
the face of nature is renewed; and all the 
plants, shrubs, and trees, with which it was 


adorned, are again clothed with verdure,’ 


life and beauty. 

In the insect creation we find a direct 
and striking example of the resurrection 
itself. Animals of this class begin their 
existence in the form of worms. After 
continuing some time in the humble state 
of being to which they are necessarily con- 
fined by their structure, they die, and are 
gone. In the moment of death they con- 
struct for themselves a species of shell or 
tomb; in which they may, with the strict- 
est propriety, be said to be buried. Here 
they are dissolved into a mass of semi- 
transparent water; the whole which re- 
mains of the previously existing animal, 
exhibiting to the eye no trace of life, and 
no promise of a future revival. When the 
term of its burial approaches to a period, 
the tomb discloses, and a winged animal 
comes forth, with a nobler form, often ex- 
quisitely beautiful; brilliant with the gay- 
est splendor; possessed of new and supe- 
rior powers; and destined to a more refin- 
ed and exalted life. Its food is now the 
honey of flowers; its field of being the at- 
mosphere. Here it expatiates at large in 
the delightful exercise of its faculties, and 
in the high enjoyment of those sunbeams, 
which were the immediate means of its 
newly acquired existence. 

Could there be a rational or even a spe- 
cious doubt, concerning the power of God, 
and his sufficiency to raise the body from 


the grave, this change in the world of in-* 


sects, accomplished before our eyes, and 
for these animals, not less extraordinary 
than that which we are contemplating is 
for man, puts an end to every such doubt ; 
and places the possibility of this event be- 
yond debate. In truth, this change is no- 
thing less than a glorious type of the 
resurrection.—|[ Dwight. 











Nursery. 
LITTLE CHARLEY AND THE PEAR-TREE. 

Charlie Stewart is a little bright, blue- 
eyed boy, with light brown hair, and a very 
fair, round face; and, though he is not 
quite three years old, he can talk very 
plainly. He says, ‘Charlie loves God,’ 
and sometimes he does mischief, and his 
mother has to punish him; then he says, 
‘ Mother whip Charlie to make him good 
boy; Charley will be good boy now ;’ and, 
if he gets angry, he does not say that it is 
something that plagues him, but says,— 
* Charlie has a bad temper, that flies up and 
makes him a naughty boy; Charley will 
keep it down.’ 

Now, boys, what do you think of little 
Charley Stewart? But I must tell you the 
story :— 

One fine afternoon I went to visit Char- 
lie’s mother, and after tea we walked out 
into the yard, and his mother showed me 
a young pear-tree almost full of green pears. 
Little Charlie saw them too, and picked 
one off; but his mother told him that he 
must not do so. 

Not long after we had gone into the 
house, we heard a little boy crying; so 
out ran his mother, who found him lying 
on the ground, crying with pain. His mo- 
ther asked him how he hurt himself, and 
he said, ‘ I was picking the potatoes off the 
tree.’ 

Now he did not tell her a wrong story 
about it, though he knew he had done 
wrong, for he had disobeyed his mother. 


His mother said, ‘ What will (her say ” 

Now do you think that he begged her 
not to tell him? No! no! He said, ‘I 
will go and tell him.’ 

So he came in and took his father’s hand, 
and, with tears running down his little 
face, he said, ‘Come see where Chariey 
pulled the potatoes off the tree.’ 

Now is not this very much like the story 
of George Washington and the cherry-tree ? 
And I am not sure but Charley will make 
as great and good a manas George Wash- 
ington was, for boys that will not tell a lie 
are sure to make coop men. [S. S. Adv. 


THE BROKEN PANE OF GLASS. 

When I was a little boy, I went into a 
store with a school-mate, eating an apple. 
I wanted to throw a part of it out of the 
door; but, by some awkwardness, I threw 
it against a pane of glass and broke it.— 
Instantly the store-keeper asked who had 
broken his window. In great fear I told 
him I had. 

‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ you must pay for it.’ 

IknewI had no money, and that the 
only way in which I could get any, was by 
asking my father. 

I went home with a heavy heart. I 
wanted to tell my father what I had done, 
but somehow I could not muster up cou- 
rage. The longer I put it off, the worse I 
felt. I knew I ought to tell, but I kept 
putting it off. At Jast I could stand it no 
langer ; I went up to my father and said, 
‘Father, I broke a pane of glass in th 
store this afternoon.’ 

‘ Well, my son,’ he replied, ‘I will give 
you the money to pay for it.’ 

My dear young friends, were I to live a 
thousand years, I nevercould forget the 
load that was taken off my heart when I 
confessed to my father what I had done. 
I felt like another person. My heart fairly 
leaped tor joy when I heard the kind tones 
of my father’s voice. 

Now, what caused this great change in 
my feelings? It was because I confessed 
to my father, and told him just what I had 
done. This, this simple confession made 
me happy. 

Has no little boy or girl, who reads this 
story, done wrong? Yes, you will say, I 
have done what is wrong a great many 
times, and sometimes when I think of what 
I have done I feel very unhappy. Ah, I 
can tell you how to get the load taken 
away from your heart. You have a kind 
Father in heaven; you have disobeyed 
him. Now go to some place where no one 
will see you, and kneel down and confess 
all that you have done wrong; open your 
heart to your heavenly Father, and ask 
him to forgive all your sins, because Jesus 
Christ died for you upon the cross. My 
dear young friends, confess your sins to 
God, and through Christ you will have 
peace. Read what the Apostle John says 
in his First Epistle, first chapter and tenth 
verse :—‘ If we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

[ Lamp of Love. 


Natural ffistory. 
ELEPHANTS AT WORK. 


We passed an elephant working on the 
road, and it was most interesting to watch 
the half-reasoning brute; he was tearing 
out large roots from the ground, by means 
of a chain and hoop, fastened round his 
neck with a species of collar. He pulled 
like a man, or rather like a number of men, 
with a succession of steady hauls, throwing 
his whole weight into them, and almost 
going down on his knees, turning round 
every now and then to see what progress 
he was making. Really the instinct dis- 
played by the elephant in its domesticated 
state, is little short of reason in its fullest 
sense. There is no doubt they do think, 
and also act upon experience and memory ; 
and their capacity seems to increase in an 
extraordinary degree from their intercourse 
with man. The remarkable nicety and 
trouble they take in squaring and arrang- 
ing the blocks of hewn stone when build- 
ing a bridge is incredible, unless seen ; 
they place them with as much skill as any 
mason, and will return two or three times 
to give the finishing touches when they 
think the work is not quite perfect. They 
retire a few yards, and consider what they 
have effected; and you almost fancy you 




















can detect them turning their sagacious old 
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uddles @ one side, and shutting one eye 
iu a knowing manner, to detect any irregu- 
larity in the arrangement. 

An elephant at Tinnevelly had been en- 
gaged all day in piling timber; but in the 
evening, becoming angry at some = promntse 
his keeper had neglected to fulfill, he went 
of his own accord and undid every strcke 
uf work he had completed during the day ! 
l Sullivan's * Visit to Ceylon.’ 


_ ———— 
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ETTERS TO CHILDREN.—No. 9. 
New Haven, Cr., Ocr. 21. 

My dear young friends :—While [ was tak- 
ing my morning walk, yesterday, 1 saw some- 
thing that showed me the difference between 
a truly kind-hearted man, and those who seem 
only to be thinking of themselves. 

As my friend and I were passing through one 
of the business streets in New Haven, we met 
a little boy, about four years old, crying as if 
his heart would break. His face was round 
and rosy, and he was dressed as if some kind 
mother had taken great pains to make him warn? 


—= 


and comfortable, as well as some pride in mak- 
ing him look as well as she could. But you 
would not have thought, to hear him cry, that 
he had any father or mother or friend in the 
wide, wide world, but that they had all died, 
and he had just come from their funerals. “I 
want my mother! I can’t find her!” and then 
such a burst of grief as would have melted 
even the bricks in the side-walk, if they had 
been feeling bricks. 
men and women, stopped a moment and asked 
him who he was, and told him not to ery ; but 
after that went on, thinking perhaps that his 
mother would come back and find him. 

The little fellow had cried so much that his 
rosy face was all swollen, and his blue eyes 
looked as red as blue eyes can, when a kind 
gentleman, who was walking very fast, as if in 


A good many people, 


haste, came up and said :— 
“ Don’t cry little fellow. 
great trouble. 


You seein to be in 
But what is the matter ?” 

Between his sobs the boy made out to say, 
that he wanted his mother, and could not find 
her, and that his name was Eddy P., and to tell 
this new friend all his troubles. 

“ What is your father’s name, my boy ”” in- 
quired the gentleman; and, upon learning it, he 
said, “Oh, are you Mr. P.’s son? I know who 
he is; and you need not cry any more, for I 
will take you right down to his office.” 

Such a bright smile, and such a look of gra- 
titude as rewarded the speaker! and the little 
fellow put his hand in that of his new friend, 
and tradged off with him as trustfully as if he 
had known him all his life. 

“ That man has a kind heart,” said my friend, 
as we walked on. 

“ Yes; and the promise to him who ‘giveth a 
cup of cold water to one of these little ones,’ 
shall also be fulfilled to those who gently wipe 
away the tears from the face of a little child.” 

M. W. D. 
,  ________4 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Our next paper will be dated on Thanksgiving 
Day,which many children have been thinking of, 
and talking about, and their faces will bright- 
en as they recount the puddings and pies, 
and other good things they will have to eat, 
and the good times they will have when the 
cousins came to see them. But it is not so 
happy a day with all children, or their parents. 
Some are poor, and some have lost their rela- 
tives. I remember, many years ago, hearing 
Dr. Payson of Portland, preach a sermon on 
Thanksgiving Day, from this text, “ Now go 
thy way—eat the fat, drink the sweet, and send 
portions to those for whom nothing is prepared.” 
Neh. 8; 10. The sermon was an excellent one. 
It was said, afterwards, that the poor never had 
such abundant supplies given them as they had 
on that day. Little folks, don’t eat too much, 
as a little girl did that I knew once, who could 
not keep all that she had eaten, but had to 
leave it in church in the evening, when she 
went to meeting,—but deny your appetite, and 
“carry portions to those for whom nothing is 
prepared,” aud thus you may make many chil- 
dren as happy as the little boy mentioned in 
the Letter above, whom the gentleman com- 
forted, when he was lost, by showing him the 
way home, and doubtless the gentleman was 


thereby made as happy as the boy. N. W. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Kinsman, Ohio, Jan. 12, 1855. 
Sir.—My boys, Richard and Willie, say that | 
the Companion has stopped, and they cannot | 
get along without it, and indeed I do not wish 
to have them, for I think it the best paper for 
children published. Yours respectfully, 
A. B. Lyman. 
Grafton, Loraine Co., Ohio, Oct. 29, 1855. 
Mr. Editor, Sir—One year’s acquaintance 
with your excellent paper, has so endeared it to 
iny children, that they would now miss It very 
much, Most respectfully yours, 
Henry EK. Barter. 
Ashburnham, Mass., Jan. 15, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—We have taken your 


| paper for several years, and esteem it very 


highly as a paper for children, and not only for 

them, but contains much useful instruction for 

any one who will take the pains to read it. 
Emory FaiRBANK. 








Variety. 
REMARKABLE FAMILY MEETING. 


We do not feel that the public press has any 
rizht to meddle with domestic affairs, but a pe- 
culiarly fortunate family meeting, which came 
off at the Tontine, in this city, on Monday af- 
ternoon, we are sure will be a justification for 
our allusion to it. The meeting was to cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of the wedding day 
of Rev. Samuel Merwin and wife, of this city. 
This worthy and highly esteemed couple are 
the parents of two sons aud five daughters, 
(never having lost a child,) all of whom are 
married, and were present with their families 
on this occasion! it is not often that parents, 
who have lived together half a century, can 
meet their descendants under such favorable 
circumstances, and without the sad remem- 
brance of a vacant chair at the family board. 
The numerous friends of Mr. and Mrs. M.. will 
be gratitied to know, that the occasion was one 
of as unalloyed happiness as often falls to the 
lot of humanity.—[.Vew Haven Register. 

— Qe 


GOOD FROM AN ADVERSE PROVIDENCE. 


A few years since, a missionary, in one of 
the Feejee Islands, heard that the people ina 
neighboring town were embracing Christianity. 
The report seemed incredible, as it was not 
known that any missionary or other Christian 
teacher had been among them. A messenger 
was dispatched to ascertain the facts. The re- 
port was fully confirmed. The secret of this 
remarkable event was this:—A short time be- 
fore, a canoe was wrecked off the place, and 
all on board perished except one Christian lad, 
who swam ashore. According to the custom 
of the Feejeeans with reference to those who 
have been wrecked, the inhabitants of the place 
began to make preparations to cook and eat the 
boy. Just at this moment a pagan friend in- 
terposed and rescued him, He now concluded 
to remain with them and labor for their evan- 
gelization, and the immediate results we have 
already indicated. 

‘Here, remarks the historian, ‘is the begin- 
ning of a Christian church, founded by a doom- 
ed but rescued Feejee boy, who was faithful to 
his Lord and Master; a true successor of apos- 
tolic men, who, in any age or place, have done 
what they could for Jesus Christ.’ 

[Juvenile Missionary Herald. 
————_>———_ 


THE MIMIC SHIPS. 


‘Where is your ship bound?’ said Annie to 
her brother James, as they were one day play- 
ing with their mimic vessels in a basin of wa- 
ter. 

‘She is bound for California,’ said James, 
and when she comes back, I shall have gold 
enough to make me the richest man in town.— 
See her go now!’ But he blew so hard that 
his little ship capsized, and with a crest-fallen 
air he took it out with dripping sails. 

‘ There,’ said Annie, ‘that was because you 
was making haste to be rich. Mine is a mis- 
sionary ship; there are two missionaries with 
Bibles on board. They are going to Africa to 
preach the gospel to the heathen. There, she 
has arrived now, all safe, because she is a good 
ship, and has good men on board. 

Children often show not only their disposi- 
tion, but also what religious training they have 
had, even in their plays.—[ Reaper. 

i ae 


A MISSIONARY SEA CAPTAIN. 


A young man who graduated at Yale Col- 
lege three years since, has recently completed 
a course of study in theology, with a view to 
qualify himself to act as a missionary both on 
board a ship, and in foreignlands. He is now 
about taking command of a first class vessel, 
having formerly followed the occupation of a 
sailor, and acquired the practical experience 
necessary for his position. He hopes to ac- 
complish as much good among seamen and the 
inhabitants of the various countries he may 
visit, as though he were preaching the gospel 
at a missionary station among the heathen, and 
we have no doubt he will. ‘he example isa 
noble one, and commends itself to the consi. 
deration of those young men who are anxious 
to Jive and die for the benefit of their fellow 
men. ib. 
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SAGACITY OF A HORSE. 
A young filly belonging to a gentleman in 
this vicinity, which had been at pasture during 
this summer and fall, with a number of other 


| colts, on Pettick’s Island, in Boston harbor, 
| was brought over to Quincy Point in tow of a 


boat, on one of the coldest days of last week. 
She was then led behind a wagon, (it being 
evening and the night quite dark) when she 
broke away and started for the Point. After 
hunting for her an hour without success, the 
search was given up, and it was supposed she 
had taken to the water, and on account of the 
wind and strong current, which was then run- 
ning like a mill stream, it was supposed she 
was carried out to sea. But the next day, on 
going over to the island, she was found quietly 
feeding with her companions. Considering 
the distance, which is more than a mile from 
the main land, and that it requires large leeway 
and hard rowing, for a boat to bring up at the 
island, also that the night was cold and stormy, 
it may be recorded as a case of singular sa- 
gacity and cunning. ‘Truly this was a pursuit 
of “ companions under difficulties.” T'ranscript. 
—_——@————__ 


A WARNING. 


The young man who has ruined himself by 
robbing the post-office in Chicago, where he 
was clerk, confessed his crime after his arrest, 
and says the greater part of the money was 
taken in small sums; after robbing the first 
letter, all fear and compunction of conscience 
was gone, and in a little while it became im- 
possible for him to pass a money-package 
through his hands without stealing it. What 
a solemn and awful warning is this, not to take 
the first wrong step; that step taken, the next 
is easy, the next easier, and you are fairly on 
the road to ruin. Struggle manfully, struggle 
prayerfully, struggle as for your life against the 
Jirst temptation, the first false step, the first sin- 
fulact. Yield the first outpost to the great 
enemy of your soul, and you run the fearful 
hazard that you will be lost. 

a 
HUNGRY STUDENTS. 

When Dr. Nott first took charge of Union 
College at Schenectady, the students were in 
the habit of taking their meals in one of the 
college buildings. One day while the doctor 
was in the midst of an interesting lecture, the 
breakfast bell rang, and there was evident 
manifestation of uneasiness among the class. 
Stopping in his lecture he remarked, that “all 
who thought more of eating than of knowledge 
might leave.” All left with the exception of 
two; one of these was Dr. Cuyler of Philadel- 
phia, and the other the late John C. Spencer.— 
{-Ubany Register. 

————_ 


ROWLAND HILL'S PULPIT ILLUSTRATION. 


In one of his sermons he was speaking of 
the value of the gospel from its relative aim and 
influence. ‘Jt makes,’ says he, ‘ husbands bet- 
ter husbands, and wives better wives; parents 
better parents, children better children, masters 
better masters, and servants better servants ; in 
a word, I would not give a farthing for that 
man’s religion, whose cat and dog were not 
better for it 

Every one could not have uttered this, but I 
received it from no less a person than Mr. Wil- 
berforce, who heard it himself, and who remark- 
ed that, while probably every thing else he 
said that evening was long ago forgotten, no 
one would ever forget this. 


CLIPPINGS. 


A Smart Parr or THE Concern.—A 
very small man, who is blessed with a very 
¢rge wife, that instead of looking up to him 
with admiration, is in the habit of looking down 
upon him with something akin to contempt, 
called her, yesterday, in her presence, by way 
of compliment, ‘ my better half.’ * Your better 
half!’ said she, with a disdainful toss of the 
head, ‘ You had better say “your best three- 
quarters ;” you are not more than one fourth of 
the joint concern, nohow ! 


Hipernian Brivirancy.—An Irishman who 
had blistered his fingers in endeavoring to draw 
on a pair of boots, exclaimed— By St. Patrick, 
I shall never get them on till I wear them a 
day or two.’ 

AutToerapHs.—Daniel O’Connel, the Irish 
Orator, was applied to by a friend, for his auto- 
graph. To which he replied:—‘ Sir, I never 
send autographs. Yours, Daniel O’Connel.’ 


Disputation.—How much unprofitable dis- 
cussion would be prevented if persons were to 
heed the advice of Locke, who said—‘ One 
should not dispute with a man who, either 
through stupidity or shamelessness, denies 
plain and visible truths.’ 


Ture Toneve ano THe Hanps.—The con- 
versation turning on ——, I forgot who, it was 
said so well, ‘There is the same difference be- 
tween their tongues as between the hour and 
the minute hand; one goes ten times as fast, 
and the other signifies ten times as much.’ 

[Life of Rev. Sydney Smith. 

‘So far so good! as the boy said, when he 

had finished the first jar of his mother’s jam. 


Why is a woman in love, like a man of pro- 
found knowledge? Because she understands 
the ‘arts’ and ‘ sigh’-ences, 











Poetry. 


a ee 
THANKSGIVING DAY, 











“ Thrice welcome the day in its anm 
What treasures of love in its bosom 
Our country’s high holiday, ancient 
Would be twice as welcome, if twic 


tal round 
are found 
and dear, 
e ina yea; 
Now children revisit the darling old place. 
And brother and sister, long parted, embrae. 
The family ring is united once more, " 
And glad voices shout round the old Cottar 
door. 7 


The grandfather smiles on the innoce 
And blesses the God that has guarded his hearth 
He remembers no trouble, he feels no decay 
But thinks his whole life has been Thankere’ 
Day. 7 
Then praise for the past and the present wa 
sing, ; 
And trustful await what the future my bring: 
Let doubt and repining be banished away” 
And the whole of our lives be a Thanksgiyin 
Day.” | 


nt mirth, 


a 
TEACH US TO PRAY. 


Jesus, Savior, listen now, 
At thy footstool low I bow; 
Oh, inspire each word I say, 
Jesus, teach me how to pray. 


Bend Thou from Thy throne on hich 
Hear, oh hear the sinner’s cry; 
Thou, the Life, the Truth, the Way, 
Jesus, teach me how to pray. ~ 


Not for works that I have done, 
Could [ e’er for sin atone ; 
Spurn, oh, spurn me not away, 
Jesus, teach me how to pray. 


Keep me ever near Thy side, 
Be my Counsellor, my Guide; 
While in devious paths I stray, 
Jesus teach me how to pray. 


Through Earth’s tedious darksome wild, 
Lead, oh, gently lead thy child; 
Till shall set life’s final day, 


Jesus teach us how to pray. [.V. Y. Ohg 
_—_—@———. 


WILLIE’S LAST WORDS. 


A little spirit’s wafted home 
To dwell among the blest, 

His last, his dying words were heard, 
“I do love God the best.” 


It was the Savior in the room 
When Willie went to rest, 

It was his presence made him say 
“T do love God the best.” 


Can friends and kindred left behind, 
To Willie’s words attest, 

Can they look up to heaven and say 
My God—TI love Thee best ? 


If Willie’s voice could now be heard 
In Heaven above the rest, 

Would he not say with rapture still 
“T love my God the best.” 


When we lay down the créss on earth 
Where toil and sin opprest, 
Oh! for a heart to say in death, 
“T love my God the best.” 

+. 


A CHILD AT PLAY. 


A rosy child went forth to play, 
In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 
Made smooth by the retreating tide ; 
And, kneeling, on the trackless waste, 

. Whence ebbed the waters many a mile, 
He raised in hot and trembling haste, 
Arch, wall, and tower—a goodly pile. 


But, when the shades of evening fell, 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 
The toiling of the vesper bell 

Called that boy-builder home to sleep: 
He passed a long and restless night, 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair— 
He came with the returning light, 
And lo! the faithless sands were bare. 


Less wise than that unthinking child, 
Are all that breathe of mortal birth, 
Who grasp, with strivings warm and 
The false and fading toys of Earth. 
Gold, learning, glory—W hat are they 
Without the faith that looks on high? 
The sand-forts of a child at play, 
Which are ‘not when the wave goes by. 
{Chamber’s Edinburgh Journal. 
__— 
THE CHILD'S PETITION. 
Shepherd, in thy bosom folded 
Let thy little lamb repose,— 
Sweetly, fondly, safely tended, 
Guarded well from all my foes. 
With thy look of love direct me, 
Lest I wander from the way ; 
With thy mighty arm protect me, 
Lest I fall an early prey. 
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